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the human race, so Godwin himself avoided some errors
into which Paine was led. His criticism of natural
rights was entirely justified, especially in the matter of
property. It would be absurd, he argued, to grant
every one a right to property because those rights would
inevitablv conflict : what we have to do is to examine
w
our own political and social experience and to devise
in the light of that experience the method most con-
formable to reason and justice. Abstract rights lead
man onlv to a morass of muddle and discontent,
w*
Even more important is Godwin's emphasis on the
importance of social institutions in moulding human
nature. ' Nature makes no dunces/ We do that for
her by segregating the classes, condemning some to good
conditions, others to bad, and by giving only a narrow
education to a minority, to the majority no education
at ail. All our vices, he argued, can be traced to the
pressure of external factors : the atmosphere of tyranny
that surrounds kings and priests makes of man the
timid, conservative, cringing thing he now is. A slave-
inorality is the natural outcome of a servile state.
Where Godwin failed "was in his ability to carry his
analogies of environment into the economic sphere.
Here he shares Paine's error. For Paine had believed
that political liberty was enough in itself, and that
the American Constitution was the height of political
wisdom: he never dreamed that financial power
would be able to dominate politics and put the rights
of man in its pocket. Let those who still believe that
political power alone is powerful enough to guarantee
human freedom go and experience in the modern
United States what capitalism has done with the
imprescriptible freedom of speech and thought. If
Godwin, living just when the whole economic life of
England was being subjected to revolutionary changes,